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Dear Reader: 


I am sending you this supplement to Freedom at Issue for two good reasons. 


First, I want you to have the opportunity to read an article that illuminates 
the political landscape of Nicaragua’s last ten years, placing the recent elections 
in the necessary historical perspective. 


One might have thought that the electoral defeat of the Sandinistas would have 
consigned to the dustheap many of the illusions that shaped, or distorted, political 
debate and policy during the last decade. Some have, indeed died, but others are 
pursuing an erratic life in the post-electoral commentary not only of die-hard 


Sandinista supporters but, casual observers as well. 


Douglas W. Payne has traveled throughout Central America during the unfold- 
ing crisis of the last decade. His sharp insights and clear analysis of events in 
the region are already familiar to Freedom at Issue readers. With this supplement, 
we bring you his distinguished essay on “How the Sandinistas Lost.” His assess- 
ment, the culmination of his extensive coverage of the Nicaraguan Revolution, 
cuts through the confusion, illusion and deception to shine a clear light on the 
25 February 1990 election and the prospects for a full transition to democracy. 
(The correspondence columns of Freedom at Issue are open to your response to 
Payne's presentation.) 


And, ah yes, the second reason. You may be familiar with Freedom at Issue, but 
there are a number of unfortunate people who are not. We are trying to reach 
them but we need your help. Will you please introduce Freedom at Issue to one 
or more of your friends, your library, your colleagues, your department head, or 
any other deserving person? Or send us their names and addresses and we will 
send them a complimentary copy. 


A special offer. For every 3-year subscription ($50.00) we will send free a copy 
of Freedom in the World: Political Rights and Civil Liberties, 1989-1990, Freedom House’s 
annual survey of the degree of freedom in every country in the world. (The list 
price for this highly readable and invaluable reference book is $18.95.) 


Yours “7 

S tes 
ae Finn 
Editor 


Nicaragua's | 


Second Revolution 


he Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN) 
a never intended to hold a competitive election, 

much less lose one. When the day finally came, 
more than a decade after the Sandinistas had come 
to power, most U.S. analysts and observers—in the 
media, on Capitol Hill and even within the Bush ad- 
ministration—expected Daniel Ortega and the Sandinis- 
tas to win. On 25 February 1990, however, a clear 
majority of the Nicaraguan people realized a second 
revolution when they voted for a broad opposition 
coalition led by newspaper publisher Violeta Chamor- 
ro and renewed the promise of a democratic Nicaragua. 

The Sandinistas’ professed commitment to democ- 
racy was initially a deception to secure the domestic 
and international support necessary for seizing power. 
After the ouster of the Somoza dictatorship in July 
1979, they maintained the pretense, both to attract 
Western financing and to disarm U.S. efforts to forestall 
their planned consolidation of a Marxist-Leninist re- 
gime. A decade later, however, they were finally com- 
pelled by a combination of political and economic 
factors, both domestic and international, as well as 
their own failed policies to let the Nicaraguan people 

freely express their political will. 

The turning point was 1987. The Sandinistas’ demo- 
cratic mask had wom away as their real intentions 
became clear. The contra insurgency, backed by a 
$100 million U.S. aid package, had spread over two- 
thirds of the country. The mismanaged economy was 
collapsing. Western aid had all but dried up. The mo- 
mentum for democratic change was increasing through- 
out Latin America. And the Soviet Union under Gor- 
bachev was unwilling to increase the level of its subsi- 


_| dy to keep the economy afloat. 


~ Toreverse the tide, the Sandinistas signed the August 
1987 Central American peace accord. But the price 
of neutralizing the contras was a commitment, insisted 
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upon by President Oscar Arias of Costa Rica and 
the other Central American leaders, to hold interna- 
tionally monitored elections within the time frame 
established by each nation’s constitution. For the San- 
dinistas, that meant 1990. In the interim, they tried 
to cash in on their promise of a free election, but 
unlike in 1979, Western nations declined to provide 
significant economic aid until the Sandinistas followed 
through. 


As in 1979, appearance was not 
reality. After a decade of repression 
and intimidation, a majority of 
Nicaraguans put their trust solely in 
the secret ballot guaranteed by 
international monitors. 


By fall 1989, the Sandinistas realized they were 
in trouble. Challenged by a broad opposition united 
around a nationally recognized candidate, they mobil- 
ized an all-out campaign and utilized every available 
advantage, legitimate and otherwise. Impressed by this 
mighty display, and relying on polls conducted by 
North Americans rather than those of Latin Americans, 
most U.S. observers concluded Daniel Ortega and the 
Sandinistas would win. 

As in 1979, however, appearance was not reality. 
After a decade of repression and intimidation, a majori- 
ty of Nicaraguans put their trust solely in the secret 
ballot guaranteed by international monitors. On 25 
February they voted overwhelmingly for Violeta Cha- 
morro and a political and economic program rooted 
in the original democratic promise of the 1979 revo- 
lution. 

The Chamorro government’s prospects for fulfill- 
ing that promise, and for bringing the Nicaraguan econ- 
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omy back to life, will depend on Westem assistance, 
particularly from the United States. The outcome of 
the transition will also be influenced by how the San- 
dinistas respond to their new role as the opposition 
in a democratic setting, and by the new government’s 
ability to reintegrate the contras and their families 
into Nicaraguan society. 


The revolutionary agenda 
When Oscar Arias first presented his Central Ameri- 


can peace proposal in early 1987, the Sandinistas resist- 
ed. Arias, unlike representatives of the Latin American 
nations comprising the Contadora group, specifically 
linked regional peace and security with full democ- 
ratization and free elections in Nicaragua. However, 
the Sandinistas had little choice but to engage and 
attempt to outmaneuver him. A new round of regional 
talks was the only way to defuse an impending, po- 
tentially unmanageable crisis of their rule, the inevit- 
able result of policies they initiated in the first years 
of the revolution. 

The Sandinistas came to power promising a gov- 
emment based on a mixed economy, political plural- 
ism, and a nonaligned foreign policy. In reality, they 
intended to consolidate power in a heavily armed 
revolutionary state aligned with the Eastern bloc, trans- 
form Nicaraguan society along Marxist-Leninist lines, 
and assist allied political-military groups seeking to 
seize power in other Central American countries. 

The Sandinistas’ true goals, and their use of politi- 
cal deception to achieve them, were mapped out in 
detail in the May 1977 FSLN General Political-Military 
Platform, and the September 1979 “Analysis of the 
Situation and Tasks of the Sandinista People’s 
Revolution” (commonly referred to as the 72-Hour 
Document). These internal documents surfaced in the 
first years after the revolution through leaks and 
defectors. 

Referring to the Sandinista strategy for the period 
after the seizure of power, the 1977 Platform states: 


The dialectical development of human society 
leads through capitalism to communism...The 
archaic, dependent system of capitalism in our 
country concretely demonstrates our need to 
complete the democratic revolutionary phase in 
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order to ensure a structure and superstructure 
that will allow the revolutionary process to lead 
to Socialism. However, strategic and tactical fac- 
tors make it impossible, both nationally and 
internationally, to adopt Socialism openly dur- 
ing this phase.’ 


In the 72-Hour Document, produced two months 
after the overthrow of Somoza, the nine-man FSLN 
National Directorate explained the course of action 
to its approximately five hundred militants. The docu- 
ment states: 


In spite of its sweeping victory, Sandinismo has 
not made radical moves to transform all of this 
power once and for all into the power of work- 
ers and peasants. This is because our political 
tactics are to develop conditions more favorable 
to the revolution and because our most urgent 
task at present is to consolidate the revolution 
politically, economically, and militarily so that 
we can move on to greater revolutionary trans- 
formations...Our highest aspiration as an organi- 
zation is now to maintain revolutionary power...” 


Having obscured their real intentions, the Sandinis- 
tas were able to receive $1.6 billion in net capital 
in the first thirty months after the revolution, 80 per- 
cent of it from the West, including the U.S. The 
assistance—loans, credits, donations and generous new 
terms for repayment of inherited foreign debt—was 


1. FSLN National Directorate, “General Political-Military 
Platform of Struggle of the Sandinista Front for Nation- 
al Liberation for the Triumph of the Sandinista Revolu- 
tion,” May 1977. This writer’s copy of the 1977 FSLN 
Platform was obtained from former Sandinistas. An un- 
dated English translation of the document was published 
in the late 1970s by Resistance Publications, Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia. An English translation also appears in Jiri Valen- 
ta and Esperanza Duran, eds., Conflict in Nicaragua: A 
Multidimensional Perspective (Boston: Allen and Unwin, 
1987), 285-320. 


2. FSLN National Directorate, “Analysis of the Situation 
and Tasks of the Sandinista People’s Revolution,” September 
1979. This writer’s copy of the document obtained from 
former Sandinistas. The document was published by the 
FSLN as an internal, restricted circulation pamphlet, 
Documento de las 72 Horas, in October 1979. 


solicited for the stated purpose of national reconstruc- 
tion based on a mixed economy and political plural- 
ism. The Sandinistas, however, used this phenomenal 
outpouring of support primarily to consolidate their 
power in a dominant revolutionary state incorporat- 
ing the Sandinista party and the Sandinista army. 
During the first thirty months of their rule—before 
the advent of a serious contra threat and prior to the 
| U.S. economic embargo the Sandinistas’ obsession 
with political control led to severe economic disrup- 
tion and a sharp decline in their popular support. In 
| their version of a mixed economy, the private sector 
was to produce for the benefit and at the order of 
the state. Those that did not comply were denied cred- 
its or had their property seized. Large landowners 
protested the loudest, but hardest hit were small rural 
producers, the independent peasantry that supplied the 
bulk of the country’s food supply. Those who par- 
ticipated in the Sandinista land reform program found 
they had become little more than tenants of the state 
constrained by a web of economic regulations. 
Many rural producers retreated to simple subsistence 
farming, or migrated to the cities where a parallel 
economy had begun to flourish. Shortages of food 
and other basic items led to pervasive official corrup- 
tion, and made conspicuous the emergence of a San- 
dinista nomenklatura—Party elites driving expensive 
European cars, dining at luxury restaurants restricted 
to Party officials, vacationing abroad, and living in 
the confiscated mansions of the Somoza dynasty. 
The output of the state-held economic sector, pri- 
marily agro-export enterprises, rose initially, but pro- 
duction declined as the Sandinistas placed politically 
loyal but economically inept managers in charge of 
the burgeoning state bureaucracy. Overall per capita 
production was in decline by late 1980. By the end 
of 1981, the entire economy was floundering. In 1982, 
the gross domestic product (GDP) fell by 4.7 percent, 
according to official statistics. Also in 1982, food- 
rationing was instituted for the first time in Nicaraguan 
history. At the same time, the budget deficit widened 
as the govemment increased its spending on ambitious 
social programs and a massive military buildup. 
The military expansion was carried out with as- 
sistance from the Soviet Union after the Sandinista 


Front established party ties with the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union in March 1980. By mid-1982, 
Nicaragua had a standing army of approximately 50,000, 
but was no longer able to pay for its oil imports 
from Mexico and Venezuela, despite generous credit 
terms under the 1980 San Jose Accord. After Venezuela 
stopped deliveries in 1983 and Mexico in 1985, the 
Soviet Union and Eastern bloc countries stepped in 
to fulfill Nicaragua’s oil needs. 


During the first thirty months of their 
rule—before the advent of a serious 
contra threat and prior to the U.S. 
economic embargo—the Sandinistas' 
obsession with political control led to 
severe economic disruption and a sharp 
decline in their popular support. 


Rural and urban wage laborers, the poorest sectors 
of society in whose name the Sandinistas fought the 
revolution, bore the brunt of the economic decline. 
A December 1981 International Monetary Fund study 
found that along with rising unemployment real wages 
had fallen 71 percent since July 1979. The Sandinistas, 
however, promoters of labor militancy before the 
revolution, now stressed labor discipline in the interests 
of the state. Peasant and worker unions were pressured, 
through intimidation and conditional access to social 
services, to join govermment-controlled labor federa- 
tions that were affiliated in 1980 with the Prague- 
based World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU). 
Labor unrest continued, however, and the Sandinistas 
outlawed strikes in late 1981. 

The Sandinistas maintain Nicaragua’s economic 
woes are the result of the contra war and the U.S. 
economic embargo. But it is evident that the econo- 
my was in decline before the onset of serious fighting 
in December 1982, and long before the embargo was 
imposed in May 1985. In a sharp assessment of the 
Nicaraguan economy after a decade of Sandinista rule, 
a reporter for the Soviet newspaper /zvestia on 16 
July 1989 concluded: 


Ambitious and obviously unfeasible long-term 
projects elaborated in the first years after the 
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revolution, excessive centralization of manage- 
ment, the wave of confiscations which scared 
off private entrepreneurs, corruption among state 
functionaries, ineffective use of foreign aid, and 
poor discipline at state enterprises—all this pro- 
duced serious disruptions in the economy. The 
rest was accomplished by the war. 


Throttling civic society 

The Sandinistas’ drive to dominate every sector of 
the economy was matched by their effort to control 
Nicaragua’s social and political landscape. They in- 
stalled a state of emergency immediately upon taking 
power. When they lifted it ten months later, they had 
established numerous vertically structured Sandinista 
mass organizations and parallel social structures, each 
one an arm of the state designed to challenge and 
sap the strength of independent institutions. Those that 
resisted—the Catholic church, political parties, trade 
unions, human rights groups, the independent press— 
were subject to arbitrary legal constraints, covert pen- 
etration and harassment, and systematic violence and 
intimidation carried out by the interior ministry. 

By 1982, independent civic society had been throttled 
as a result of the Sandinistas’ aggressive intolerance. 
They allowed it to remain in existence because of 
the tactical need to maintain the appearance of plural- 
ism, but the Sandinistas’ totalitarian inclination was 
evident. In its 1982-1983 Annual Report, the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights of the Organ- 
ization of American States (OAS) addressed the issue 
of political pluralism and free expression under San- 
dinista rule and concluded, “There is no atmosphere 
of respect and tolerance for persons who profess other 
than official beliefs and ideologies.” 

In November 1981, the opposition newspaper La 
Prensa published the results of what would be last 
independent public opinion poll conducted in Nicaragua 
for seven years. Despite evidence that their policies 
had polarized the country, the Sandinistas claimed un- 
diminished support. The La Prensa poll, however, 
showed that less than a third of the 900 citizens inter- 
viewed backed the government. Having been shut down 
by the interior ministry eight times in the previous 
five months, La Prensa waited for the arrival in Nic- 
aragua of an Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) 
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delegation to publish its results. The Sandinistas rid- 
iculed the survey, but after the departure of the IAPA 
group, all independent opinion polling was banned. 

Despite evidence the Sandinistas were not adhering 
to the principles of political pluralism and a mixed 
economy, the Carter administration did not suspend 
U.S. aid to Nicaragua until its last week in office, 
when it was clear the Sandinistas had provided massive 
assistance to Marxist guerrillas in El Salvador for their 
January 1981 offensive. The Sandinistas had promised 
to conduct a nonaligned foreign policy, but it was 
the nonalignment of their ally, Cuba. In its 13 May 
1983 report, the House Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence chaired by Congressman Edward Bol- 
and (D-Mass.) concluded that coordinated logistical 
support and military aid for leftist insurgencies since 
1979 “constitute a clear picture of active promotion 
for ‘revolution without frontiers’ throughout Central 
America by Cuba and Nicaragua...” 

Initially, the Reagan administration was also in- 
clined to overlook the Sandinistas’ domestic policies. 
In August 1981, the U.S. offered, through Assistant 
Secretary of State Thomas O. Enders, to deny support 
for exiled Nicaraguans seeking to overthrow the 
Sandinistas, renew economic aid, and reaffirm its com- 
mitment under the 1947 Rio Treaty not to use force 
or the threat of force against another country in the 
hemisphere. In exchange, the Sandinistas would have 
only to cease exporting revolution and reduce the size 
of its armed forces. 

In September, after weeks of on-and-off negotia- 
tions, the Sandinistas walked away from the offer, 
the first and only proposal they would receive for 
a negotiated settlement that did not require them to 
democratize their rule. To have accepted it, however, 
would have meant renouncing their ideological 
commitment to “the principle of revolutionary in- 
temationalism,” and their will “‘to strengthen the Cen- 
tral American, Latin American and world-wide revo- 
lution,” as stated in the 1979 72-Hour Document. 


The revolution versus democracy —_ 
n November 1981, after the Sandinistas had turned 
down the Enders proposal, the Reagan administration 
decided to provide covert aid to a nascent contra force 


based in Honduras and numbering in the hundreds. 
Concerted contra actions would not begin for twelve 
months. But a few forays across the border in early 
1982 gave the Sandinistas a pretext for reimposing 
a nationwide state of emergency in March 1982, in 
effect, formalizing the measures they were already 
taking against what had become a broad civic opposition. 


Rural and urban wage laborers, 
the poorest sectors of society in 
whose name the Sandinistas fought 
the revolution, bore the brunt 
of the economic decline. 


By early 1983, the contras had grown to a force 
of 4-5,000. Despite a leadership dominated by often 
brutal former officers of Somoza’s National Guard, 
contra ranks had filled with peasant farmers and oth- 
er rural dwellers disaffected by the Sandinistas’ eco- 
nomic and collectivization policies and the increas- 
ing militarization of the countryside after the March 
1982 crackdown. By mid-1983, the contras presented 
a serious challenge. The Sandinistas were able to con- 
tain them using the military hardware the Soviet Union 
had been providing since 1980 and their own ex- 
perience as guerrilla fighters. But fighting the insur- 
gency put an added drag on the already debilitated 
economy, and Western nations were reluctant to give 
| further assistance to a government ruling by decree 
and repressing its political opposition. 

Bowing to the increasing economic and military 
pressure, the Sandinistas staged national elections in 
November 1984. But the purpose was to refashion 
an image of legitimacy, not put power on the line. 
Comandante Bayardo Arce, a member of the Sandinis- 
‘ta National Directorate and the Sandinista campaign 
chief in 1984 and 1990, explained at a secret briefing 
in May 1984 the reason for holding elections, in the 
context of overall Sandinista strategy: 


..we thus launched what we called the program 
of national reconstruction. As part of that pro- 
gram we spoke of bringing about revolution- 
ary change based on three principles which made 
us presentable in the international context... Those 


three principles were nonalignment abroad, a 
mixed economy, and political pluralism...While 
we might view those commitments as negative, 
if we analyze our revolution in black and white, 
we still consider them to be positive at this time. 
Of course, if we did not have the war situation 
imposed on us by the United States, the elector- 
al problem would be totally out of place in terms 
of its usefulness...Our strategic allies tell us not 
to declare ourselves Marxist-Leninists...we’ve 
talked about this being the first experience of 
building socialism with the dollars of capital- 
ism.? 


The 1984 election can be most generously described 
as a state-controlled plebiscite. The main opposition 
coalition did not participate, citing insufficient guar- 
antees and the inherent inequity of a political system 
where there is no separation between the ruling party, 
the state and the military. Intemational organizations 
were not invited to observe. Observers sympathetic 
to the Sandinistas concluded the process was legitimate, 
but the election failed to impress Western governments, 
the primary objective of the exercise, and no new 
aid was forthcoming. The only head of state present 
at Daniel Ortega’s January 1985 presidential inaugu- 
ration was Fidel Castro. 

The 1984 election did, however, confirm the steep 
decline in the Sandinistas’ popular support since 1979. 
In November 1983, a year before the election, the 
Sandinistas commissioned the Strategic Institute of 
Spain to conduct a secret poll. The survey of 4,000 
Nicaraguans showed that 35 percent of eligible voters 
would vote for the Sandinistas, a projection only 
somewhat higher than that of the 1981 La Prensa 
poll. The survey also showed the percentage would 
increase to 45 percent if the voting age were sixteen. 
The Sandinistas never made the results public, but 


3. Arce’s address, to the political committee of the Nica- 
raguan Socialist Party (PSN), was secretly recorded and 
a transcript appeared in the Barcelona newspaper La Van- 
guardia on 31 July 1984. An English translation of the 
speech appears in Douglas W. Payne, The Democratic Mask: 
The Consolidation of the Sandinista Revolution (New York: 
Freedom House 1985), 90-98. Sandinista authorities have 
acknowledged the speech and PSN officials confirm its 
authenticity. 
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lowered the voting age from eighteen to sixteen three 
months later.* 

In the election held twelve months later, Daniel 
Ortega and vice presidential running mate Sergio 
Ramirez received 62.9 percent of the votes cast, 
according to the Sandinista-controlled electoral council. 
But with an announced 25 percent voter abstention 
rate, their share of all registered voters was only 47.2 
percent, a few points off the projection of the secret 
Spanish survey. A number of observers, however, 


including this writer, suspected the Sandinistas had 


artificially inflated the turnout. Voting was reported 
over in most of the country by midday, and Sandinista 
party workers were seen prowling urban nei ghborhoods 
for voters in the late afternoon. However, no doc- 
umentary evidence emerged to confirm the suspicion. 


Despite a leadership dominated 

by often brutal former officers of 
Somoza’s National Guard, the contra 
ranks had filled with peasant farmers 

and other rural dwellers disaffected 
by the Sandinistas’ economic and 
collectivization policies. 
ree 

Despite the mandate claimed by the Sandinistas, 
the election deepened the division in Nicaraguan soci- 
ety. The number of people illegally leaving the coun- 
try sharply increased. \By 1986, two years after the 
election, an estimated 10 percent of the country’s 3 
million people had gone into exile, including over 
half its professionals, trained technicians and mechan- 
ics. Many were fleeing the military draft, imposed 
in 1983, as the Sandinistas stepped up forced recruit- 
ment in a general post-election crackdown. Many more 
believed the Sandinistas had reinforced their lock on 
power, leaving few prospects for political change or 
economic improvement. 

The period after the election also saw a new wave 
of peasant volunteers joining the contras, roughly 
doubling their numbers to an estimated 12,000 by 
early 1985. But Congress had suspended all U.S. aid 


in October 1984 following the exposure of the CIA- 
contra effort to mine Nicaragua’s harbors. For the 
next two years, military aid to the contras was limited 
to $32 million secretly solicited by the Reagan ad- 
ministration from Saudi Arabia, and a few scattered 
millions diverted from the arms-for-hostages opera- 
tion in Iran. 

Without substantial assistance, the growing contra 
force was overmatched. After Daniel Ortega’s inaugu- 
ration, the Sandinistas mounted a major counterin- 
surgency effort, employing a new generation of mili- 
tary hardware provided by the Soviet Union, includ- 
ing Mi-25 helicopter gunships. In early 1985, they 
forcibly relocated an estimated 100,000 peasant farm- 
ers and their families from contra strongholds in the 
north, creating a free-fire zone and causing the contras 
to haul in their support network. 

As the contras retreated, the Reagan administration 
initiated what would be an eighteen-month campaign 
to convince Congress to restore military aid. The debate 
finally came down to whether the Sandinistas should 
be pressed toward full democratization or not. Aid 
opponents argued the contras couldn’t win, that the 
U.S. should accept Sandinista rule, seek modest steps 
toward liberalization through diplomacy, and negotiate 
a mutual security accord. Advocates of military aid 
argued the Sandinistas could not be trusted to comply 
with any agreement, that Nicaragua would remain a 
threat to its neighbors without a democratic trans- 
formation of its government. They insisted that short 
of direct military intervention, the contras were the 
only available instrument for applying pressure toward 
that goal. 

The drawn-out, polarized debate ended in June 1986 
when Congress approved by a slim majority the $100 
million aid package—$70 million for military as- 
sistance—proposed by the White House. Despite the 
narrow margin of the vote and the mutual recrimina- 
tions that lingered long after, approval meant that for 
the first time, the Sandinistas would have to engage 
a fully equipped and trained contra force. 


——? Why the Sandinistas signed the 


4, Dennis Volman, “Free elections in Nicaragua?,” the 
Christian Science Monitor, 2 March 1984. 
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Arias accord 
In the first months of 1987, the newly fortified contras 


broke through the Sandinistas’ “forward defense” per- 
imeter near the Honduran border and were penetrating 
deep into the country. The Sandinista army was hastily 
redeploying in an effort to contain them when Oscar 
Arias offered his peace initiative. The general thrust 
of the proposal was that the absence of democracy 
in Nicaragua constituted a threat to neighboring de- 
mocracies, and that cessation of contra activity could 
be offered in exchange for a Sandinista commitment 
to democratization in Nicaragua, including new elec- 
| tions.|The Sandinistas publicly rejected the proposal, 
“privately informing Arias that new elections were out 
of the question. 

By March, however, the Sandinistas had recon- 
sidered. To keep his plan alive, Arias had made two 
key concessions. First, he extended the twin themes 
of internal reconciliation and pluralist democracy to 
all the Central American countries, thereby diffusing 
the spotlight from Nicaragua. Second, new elections 
would be tied to the timetables established in each 
country’s constitution. For the Sandinistas, that meant 
the possibility of an agreement calling for the imme- 
diate end of contra activities, while they, in accordance 
with the constitution they had installed that January, 
would not have to hold elections until 1990. 

The Sandinistas were also aware of the positive 
reception the Arias initiative was receiving among 
Western nations, and that it had also created divisions 
within the Reagan administration. Along with the 
prospect of neutralizing the revitalized contras, engag- 
ing Arias might lead in the near term to the renewal 
of Western economic assistance they had been seek- 
|| ing since 1983, At the end of February, Daniel Ortega 
agreed to attend a meeting of the Central American 
presidents to discuss the proposal further. 

Finally, the Sandinistas were distressed by new winds 
blowing from Moscow. In the first week of March 
1987, Mikhail Gorbachev sent Boris Yeltsin, then 
Moscow city party chief and candidate member of 
the Politburo, to Nicaragua. After meeting with Ortega, 
Yeltsin stated Soviet aid to Nicaragua was “un- 
conditional.” However, there was a second part to 
Gorbachev’s message, privately delivered, that Soviet 
bloc economic assistance, by then over $400 million 
per year, had reached the ceiling, and that the Sandinis- 


tas would have to make better use of it through more 
rational economic policies. During his stay, Yeltsin 
made a point of inspecting government projects fi- 
nanced by the Soviet Union. 

Henry Ruiz, the FSLN National Directorate mem- 
ber in charge of Soviet-Nicaraguan economic co- 
expected more efficient use of its economic aid and 
suggested the Soviet Union was unwilling to underwrite 
the Nicaraguan economy to the degree it had for Cuba 
since the early 1960s.> In the interim, however, the 
Sandinistas tried to convince Western nations to restore 
assistance by falsely portraying Moscow’s decision 
to put a ceiling on economic assistance as evidence 
that Soviet-Nicaraguan ties were weakening. 


The Sandinistas staged national 
elections in November 1984. But the 
purpose was to refashion an image of 
legitimacy, not put power on the line. 


On 30 May 1987, the Sandinistas announced the 
Soviet Union was cutting back oil deliveries in 1987 
by more than half. Since 1985, Nicaragua had been 
totally dependent on the Eastern bloc for oil. In reality, 
Moscow had only declined to increase its already 
scheduled quota for the year. When the Soviet aid 
package to Nicaragua for 1987 was arranged at the 
end of 1986, it was agreed the Soviet Union would 
supply 300,000 tons of oil, with other Eastern bloc 
countries slated to supply an additional 320,000 tons. 
The total of 620,000 tons was actually a 10 percent 
increase over the amount delivered in 1986. But when 
the Sandinistas announced the “cutback” six months 
later, they claimed their oil needs for the year amounted 
to 765,000 tons. 

In fact, there had been no reduction in Soviet oil. 
There was, however, a sudden need for more fuel 
than originally provided by the 1987 Soviet aid package. 
The obvious reason was the accelerated fuel con- 
sumption by the Sandinista army as it mobilized and 


5. Stephen Kinzer, “For Nicaragua, Soviet Frugality Starts 
to Pinch,” the New York Times, 20 August 1987. 
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redeployed in response to the contra offensive. Armed 
with U.S.-supplied Red Eye surface-to-air missiles, 
the contras had neutralized the Mi-25 attack helicopters 
provided by the Soviet Union, causing the Sandinista 
military to rely heavily on ground forces and wheeled 
vehicles to transport them. In six months the insurgency 
had spread over two-thirds of the country and for 
the first time to the western department of Leon in 
the populous Pacific coast region of Nicaragua. By 
May, there were long gasoline lines throughout the 
country as the Sandinistas cut domestic consumption 
to fuel the war effort. 


As the contras retreated, the Reagan 
administration initiated what 
would be an eighteen-month 
campaign to convince Congress to 
restore military aid. The debate 
finally came down to whether the 
Sandinistas should be pressed 
toward full democratization or not. 


The Sandinistas tried to parlay the appearance of 
a Soviet aid reduction into renewed Wester assist- 
ance. High-level delegations were sent to Westem 
European and Latin American capitals to argue the 
Soviet “cutback” was evidence of Nicaragua’s non- 
alignment, and to suggest that without renewed West- 
em aid it would be difficult to follow through in 
the Arias peace process. The effort did not succeed, 
however, as Western governments failed to believe 
the argument—Moscow itself denied there had been 
a reduction—or said they wanted to see first if the 
Sandinistas were serious about signing an agreement 
calling for full democratization in Nicaragua. 

The Soviet Union eventually covered Nicaragua’s 
oil shortfall, but not until September 1987, a month 
after the Arias accord was signed. The timing suggests 
Moscow was privately encouraging, maybe even 
pressing the Sandinistas to get some kind of agreement 
signed. An accord leading to an end of the war and 
renewed prospects for Western aid to Nicaragua would 
have been in the interests of the newly cost-conscious 
Soviet Union under Gorbachev. That does not mean 
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that Moscow was intending to, or even thinking about, 
reducing its ties with Nicaragua; in the first half of 
1987, the Soviet Union substantially increased its 
military aid to Nicaragua, with the total reaching 
approximately a half billion dollars by year’s end 
according to the Pentagon. But the evidence that the 
Soviet Union was encouraging an agreement that would 
lighten its economic aid load in Nicaragua is rein- 
forced by Moscow’s immediate expression of support 
for the Arias accord after it was signed on 7 August 
1987, and by the circumstances of Daniel Ortega’s 
unexpected announcement three months later that the 
Sandinistas would agree to talks with the contras. 

Up until the day in early November when Ortega 
went to the Soviet Union for the seventieth anniversary 
of the Bolshevik revolution, the Sandinistas main- 
tained they would never negotiate with the contras. 
However, less than forty-eight hours after meeting 
with Gorbachev in Moscow, Ortega went straight from 
the airport in Managua to a rally where he stunned 
supporters, and members of the Sandinista National 
Directorate seated behind him on the stage, by an- 
nouncing the government would agree to “commun- 
icate” with the contras. This concession was not even 
required by the Arias accord, but the contras had 
refused to consider a ceasefire, which was what Mos- 
cow apparently wanted to see, without negotiations. 
{) Arguments*can be made about which factor most — 
influenced the Sandinistas’ decision to sign the Arias 
peace accord—the mounting contra insurgency, the 
crashing economy, the refusal of Western nations to 
renew aid, or the influence of Moscow. But it is 
evident that each factor was important, that Daniel 
Ortega went into the negotiations with Arias and the 
other Central American presidents needing a way out 
of an impending crisis that threatened to become 
unmanageable. 

The agreement signed by the five Central Ameri- 
can presidents on 7 August 1987, known in the region 
as the Esquipulas II accord, called for an immediate 
end to all outside aid for insurgencies in the region, 
a critical point for the Sandinistas because the Reagan 
administration was about propose a new contra aid 
package to Congress. And although the accord con- 
tained specific provisions for political pluralism and 


hj 


respect for human rights, it did not provide for any 
penalties in the event of noncompliance. However, 
Ortega had signed an agreement that committed the 
Sandinistas to holding free and fair elections in 1990, 
monitored by the United Nations (U.N.) and the Or- 
ganization of American States (OAS). 


Democratization or isolation 

In January 1988, the Sandinistas formally agreed to 
direct negotiations with the contras and achieved one 
of their main objectives when Congress voted to end 
aid to the insurgency in March. Congress would later 
appropriate humanitarian funds but U.S. military assist- 
ance to the insurgency was over. After negotiations 
broke down in June, and with the aid pipeline dried 
up, the contras retreated to Honduras. 

However, the end of the fighting meant the San- 
dinistas were forced to deal with the political open- 
ing they had agreed to. In January 1988, under pres- 
sure from Arias and the other presidents, and to en- 
sure that Congress would vote against further contra 
aid, the Sandinistas had lifted the six-year state of 
emergency. They were quickly challenged by a four- 
teen-party alliance, backed by the private sector and 
the independent trade unions, that had formed after 
the signing of the Arias accord. Including left-wing 
parties once supportive of the government, the alli- 
ance was the broadest ideological opposition the San- 
dinistas had ever faced. Emboldened by the Arias ac- 
cord, it was stinging the Sandinistas on the issues 


of the economy, government corruption, and the mili- | 


| tary draft. aes — a 
With the contra problem apparently solved, the 
Sandinistas responded to the surge of civic opposition 
in the same way they did during previous tactical 
openings—threats, intimidation, imprisonment, and 
mob attacks directed by the interior ministry. The 
crackdown culminated in mid-summer 1988 when the 
Sandinistas shut down La Prensa for fifteen days, 
silenced the Catholic church radio station, and jailed 
thirty-nine opposition leaders after riot police broke 
up an opposition rally. With the state of emergency 
no longer in effect, the opposition leaders were 
imprisoned under a law dating from the Somoza era 
that allowed the police to sentence defendants for crimes 


against public order—without trial, legal defense or 
the right to appeal. 

Prior to closing off the brief political opening, the 
Sandinistas had renewed their quest for Western eco- 
nomic assistance. With inflation approaching 30,000 
percent annually, the economy was out of control. 
Westem governments declined, however, alarmed by 
the July crackdown, and not impressed by the San- 
dinistas’ declaration of a unilateral ceasefire after the 
contras retreated. Because of concern over the thirty- 
nine prominent political prisoners, there was even 
reluctance to send emergency aid after a devastating 
hurricane struck Nicaragua in October. 


In the first months of 1987, the 
newly fortified contras broke 
through the Sandinistas’ “forward 
defense” perimeter near the 
Honduran border and were 
penetrating deep into the country. 


At the end of 1988, the Sandinistas were again 
looking for an avenue of escape. The contras, contrary 
tO most expectations, had not disintegrated after re- 
turning to Honduras and were seeking new funding. 
The Sandinistas’ internal crackdown had brought the 
issue of military aid for the contras back from the 
dead on the floor of Congress, and President-elect 
Bush had stated during his campaign that the contras 
would not be abandoned. 

In February 1989, Daniel Ortega went to a follow- 
up meeting of the Central American presidents, anxious 
to put a definitive end to the contra threat. Arias 
and the other presidents, however, pressed him for 
Nicaraguan compliance on the democratization issues. 
The negotiations ended with the Tesoro Beach accord 
that called for the dismantling of the contras through 
“demobilization, repatriation or voluntary relocation.” 
In return, however, Ortega had to agree to a specific 
timetable for establishing democracy in Nicaragua: 
elections no later than 25 February 1990, with the 
entire electoral process monitored by the OAS and 
the U.N.; a six-month campaign; and reform of 
Nicaragua’s electoral law to provide for free and fair 
elections. 
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After the Tesoro accord, the Sandinistas formally 
announced elections would be held on 25 February 
1990, and made amendments to the 1984 electoral 
law. But they refused to consult the fourteen-party 
opposition alliance, which threatened to boycott the 
process unless its demands for more substantial elector- 
al reform were heeded. Ignoring the threat, Ortega 
went to Western Europe, publicly stating that Nica- 
ragua needed $250 million in economic aid to ensure 
the electoral process. He received less than 20 percent 
of that. The overall message to the Sandinistas was 
they could expect no substantial assistance until they 
held democratic elections. 

Ortega was dismayed to find there was little sym- 
pathy in Europe for his charge that the U.S. was un- 
dermining the Tesoro accord. In mid-April 1989, Con- 
gress had overwhelmingly approved a $49 million 
humanitarian aid package to see the contras through 
the 1990 elections. The package was the result of 
a bipartisan agreement, with the Bush administration 
agreeing to forgo requests for lethal aid in exchange 
for keeping the contras intact in case the Sandinistas 
didn’t follow through on holding a fair election. Ortega 
was stunned when a number of European govern- 
ments, following a strong U.S. diplomatic effort, actual- 
ly expressed support for the Bush administration’s 
policy of shelving the use of force in favor of em- 
phasizing democratic elections. 

When Ortega returned home he was met by pres- 
sure from Oscar Arias and Venezuelan president Car- 
los Andres Perez to negotiate further electoral reforms 
with the opposition. The fourteen parties, now formal- 
ly allied as the National Opposition Union (UNO), 
had sent delegations to San Jose and Caracas where 
their arguments that the electoral process remained 
unfair were well received. Ortega tried to convince 
Arias and Perez that further reforms were unnecessary, 
but he was reminded that the peace accord required 
governments to negotiate such issues with political 
opposition groups. After a five-hour meeting with Arias 
in Costa Rica, he agreed to discuss electoral reform 
with UNO. 

In August 1989, Sandinista- UNO negotiations ended 
with an agreement that allowed the Sandinistas to 
retain substantial advantages. UNO, however, won some 
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significant concessions. The Sandinistas agreed to sus- 
pend military conscription until after the election, 
ensuring that UNO would not be deprived of key 
leaders or supporters during the campaign. The draft, 
with an average of 30,000 males between the ages 
of sixteen and forty recruited annually since 1984, 
had been used since its inception to weaken the civic 
opposition. And although the unilateral ceasefire called 
by the Sandinistas in mid-1988 remained in effect, 
they had targeted the opposition for forced recruitment 
in 1989. 


After meeting with Ortega, Yeltsin 
stated Soviet aid to Nicaragua was 
‘““unconditional.’’ However, there was 
a second part to Gorbachev’s 
message, privately delivered, that 
Soviet bloc economic assistance, by 
then over $400 million per year, had 
reached the ceiling. 


The Sandinistas also agreed to give UNO access 
to voter registration lists for independent verification, 
and to allow UNO pollwatchers to receive copies of 
tally sheets at each polling station on election day. 
In response to UNO charges that the Sandinistas’ con- 
trol of the state and the military gave them an unfair 
advantage, the Sandinistas agreed to not use state re- 
sources for campaign purposes. In exchange, UNO 
agreed to formally support the provision of the Tesoro 
accord calling for the dismantling of the contras. 

The Sandinistas, however, refused to make con- 
cessions on the government’s nearly total domination 
of the broadcast media, denying UNO’s request to 
establish an independent television channel. Instead, 
UNO settled for limited free access to the weakest 
of the two state-controlled television channels. The 
Sandinistas also refused to change the electoral law 
provision requiring each party to relinquish half of 
all foreign donations to the national electoral com- 
mission appointed by the Sandinistas. And although 
the Sandinistas agreed to permit Nicaraguans in exile 
to register for voting, they denied UNO’s demand 
for absentee balloting. 

After the Sandinista-UNO accord was announced, 


ia 
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both sides formally requested that the Council of Freely 
Elected Heads of Government headed by former Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter join the U.N. and the OAS in 
monitoring the entire electoral process. 


The Sandinistas in trouble 


rOn 2 September 1989,after weeks of often bitter 

debate and a number of indecisive votes, {UNO nom- \ 

\ (inne Violeta Barrios de-~Chamorro as its presiden- 
al 


candidate, and Virgilio Godoy, head of the mod- 
erate Independent Liberal Party (PLI), as her vice- 
presidential running mate. Chamorro is the widow of 
Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, the former La Prensa pub- 
lisher and national hero whose murder in 1978 helped 
ignite the insurrection against Somoza in 1979. Upon 
her husband’s death, Chamorro assumed his position 
as publisher of La Prensa, which after the revolution 
became, as it was under Somoza, the main voice of 
opposition sentiment in the country. Closely identified 
with the memory of her revered husband, she was 
the most recognizable opposition figure in the country. 
She also had the advantage of not being identified 
with any of the frequently feuding UNO parties. 

The Sandinistas knew that a Chamorro candidacy 
backed by a united UNO alliance, and supported by 
the private sector, independent trade unions and pro- 


fessional groups, would give them the strongest possi- i-/ 


ble challenge. /They had therefore tried to prevent it 


| When the ban on opinion polling was lifted, indepen- 


dent surveys taken in the first half of 1989 revealed 
that Chamorro, of all possible opposition candidates, 
would give Daniel Ortega the stiffest competition. Even 
before she declared her interest in the UNO nomina- 
tion, the Sandinistas were running a stream of personal 
attacks against her in the government media. The trans- 
parent attempt to dissuade her from accepting the 
nomination included a series of graphic television spots, 
featuring one commercial, set to funeral music, which 
showed her smiling through a succession of bloody 
images—mutilated children, Nazi swastikas, raging fires 
and menacing contras. 

The Sandinistas also conducted a propaganda and 
rumor campaign designed to exacerbate tensions within 
UNO and break its unity. But UNO’s fractious mem- 
bers, encouraged by the possibility of a competitive 


election, set aside their personal and ideological dis- 
putes and held together. 

When their efforts failed, the Sandinistas realized 
they were in trouble. On 8 September 1989, six days 
after Chamorro’s nomination, the Sandinistas held a 
closed strategy session in Managua. A paper assessing 
the electoral situation was delivered at this “Assembly 
of Cadres” by Carlos Carrion, the mayor of Managua 
and former chief of Sandinista army intelligence.® In 
the 1980s, Carrion had emerged as one of the chief 
Sandinista strategists, with status in the FSLN just 
below the level of the National Directorate. 


Daniel Ortega went into the 
negotiations with Arias and the other 
Central American presidents needing a 
way out of an impending crisis that 
threatened to become unmanageable. 


Carrion stated the Sandinistas had to discard their 


‘“triumphalist” attitude and recognize they had the sup- 


port of only between 30 and 40 percent of the elector- 
ate. With UNO having united behind Chamorro, he 
concluded the Sandinistas were in danger of losing 
the election. He said they must realize their effort 
to transform Nicaraguan society had generally failed, 
particularly among the poor and the peasantry that 
constitute a majority of the population. It was among 
these social sectors, he stated, that UNO would be 
particularly strong, admitting that some of the poor 
neighborhoods of Managua were already “lost caus- 
es.” In effect, Carrion was conceding that a major- 
ity of Nicaraguans were not accepting the Sandinis- 
tas’ claim that their economic plight was the result 
of the contra war and the U.S. embargo. 


6. A copy of the fifteen-page “Assembly of Cadres” docu- 
ment was leaked to La Prensa, which printed excerpts in 
its 25, 26 and 27 October editions. A second copy was 
obtained independently from Sandinista sources by El Nue- 
vo Herald (Miami); see Pedro Sevcec, “Proceso Politico 
Preocupa al FSLN: En secreto sandinistas debaten como 
recobrar el terreno perdido [Political Process Worries San- 
dinistas: the Sandinistas secretly debate how to recover lost 
ground],” El Nuevo Herald, 1 November 1989. Despite 
repeated inquiries by E] Nuevo Herald, the Sandinistas never 
officially confirmed nor denied the document’s authenticity. 
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Carrion therefore believed that if the Sandinistas 
were to cut into UNO’s potential majority, they had 
to develop a campaign that appealed more to the “tra- 
ditional, historic, bourgeois values” still dominant in 
Nicaraguan society. However, having virtually con- 
ceded the ideological battle to UNO, Carrion warned 
that Sandinista cadres would find it difficult to adjust 
to a new approach, stating, ‘““We don’t have experi- 
ence in the political debate taking place at the grass- 
roots level.” 


In February 1989, Daniel Ortega 
went to a follow-up meeting of the 
Central American presidents, 
anxious to put a definitive end to the 
contra threat. Arias and the other 
presidents, however, pressed him for 
Nicaraguan compliance on the 
democratization issues. 


UNO strategists were in basic agreement with 
Carrion’s analysis. They explained to observers that 
after reviewing the results of independent polls and 
the data from privately commissioned surveys, they 
had concluded the Sandinistas could count on approxi- 
mately a third of the vote, primarily the “captive bloc” 
comprising the military, the state bureaucracy, and 
FSLN party organizations. They also believed the 
Sandinistas would have great difficulty expanding their 
support. The surveys revealed that roughly a third 
of the electorate claimed to be undecided, but in UNO’s 
assessment, most of the undecided were potential UNO 
voters. However, these people either were too afraid 
to say so, or didn’t believe the Sandinistas would 
really hold a fair election. UNO therefore based its 
campaign on convincing people first, that their vote 
would count but they had to register, and second, 
that the balloting would be secret. 

Voter registration was conducted on the first four 
Sundays of October. The process began slowly, but 
gathered momentum as the coordinated presence of 
hundreds of U.N. and OAS observers appeared to 
instill confidence among citizens that the process was 
legitimate. UNO also received critical support from 
its trade union allies who conducted an extensive 
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grassroots registration drive with the assistance of Costa 
Rican and Venezuelan labor federations and the AFL- 
CIO. The total number of people registered came to 
1,753,912, which represented more than 85 percent 
of the electoral council’s estimate of potential voters. 

UNO was encouraged by the large registration, but 
the Sandinistas evidently were not. Less than a week 
after the registration period ended, Daniel Ortega 
announced the Sandinistas were calling off the ceasefire 
that had been in effect since mid-1988. He charged 
the contras had launched attacks to undermine the 
registration process, and suggested their failure to vol- 
untarily demobilize in accord with the updated peace 
agreement could jeopardize the election. A few thous- 
and contras had in fact been infiltrating back to 
Nicaragua, but for the purpose of encouraging their 
supporters to register to vote. Skirmishes with the 
Sandinista army had taken place, as they had throughout 
the ceasefire, but the contras, without military aid for 
nearly two years, posed no serious threat. Moreover, 
the humanitarian aid on which they were surviving 
came with the condition, attached by Congress, that 
they not take any offensive action. 

The Sandinistas’ return to arms was condemned 
in Latin America, Western Europe and across the U.S. 
political spectrum. Ortega’s gambit left the impression 
of manufacturing a pretext either for putting off the 
25 February elections or justifying a voter intimida- 
tion campaign by the army, state security, and the 
mobs directed by the interior ministry. The Sandinistas 
did, in fact, move thousands of troops into rural areas 
in nine of the country’s sixteen provinces, and in 
November there was an evident increase in the use 
of intimidation against the civilian population. 

But whatever Ortega’s actual intentions were, he 
backed off, declaring that nothing would stop the 
elections from taking place. Tampering with the electoral 
schedule, no matter what the pretext, would have left 
the Sandinistas isolated amid the ongoing trend toward 
democracy in Latin America. In the region, only Nic- 
aragua and Cuba had supported Gen. Noriega when 
he annulled the May 1989 elections in Panama. 

The Sandinistas were aware, too, that U.S. diploma- 
cy, which had helped persuade Western European gov- 
erments to condition their aid to Nicaragua on the 


holding of free and fair elections, was having an effect 
on the Soviet Union as well. Throughout 1989, the 
Bush administration had been pressing Moscow on 
Sandinista compliance with the Arias accord. Days 
after the Malta summit meeting held by Bush and 
Gorbachev in the first week of December 1989, Secre- 
tary of State James Baker made it clear in a telephone 
call to his Soviet counterpart Eduard Shevardnadze 
that there would be a political price for Moscow if 
it did not do more to insure free elections in Nicaragua. 

Shevardnadze acknowledged the call from Baker 
on the CBS News program “Face the Nation” on 
10 December and stated that the Soviet Union support- 
ed the implementation of all agreements under the 
Arias accord. Shortly thereafter, Moscow denied a 
Sandinista request for emergency funds to put consum- 
er goods in the stores during the election campaign, 
according to Yuri Pavlov, head of the Latin American 
department of the Soviet foreign ministry.’ Two months 
later, on 10 February 1990, Baker and Shevardnadze 
issued a joint statement in Moscow, endorsing the 
electoral process and calling on both sides to adhere 
to the results. Finally, the Soviet foreign ministry issued 
a statement three days before the election calling 
attention to Sandinista assurances that they were pre- 
pared to accept the outcome. It was evident Moscow 
did not want the Sandinistas to renege on their elector- 
al commitment. 


The campaign 

Faced with the prospect of losing an election they 
never wanted to hold, the Sandinistas initiated an all- 
out, multi-track campaign in December 1989. In line 
with Carlos Carrion’s analysis of the electorate, all 
vestiges of Marxism had been excised from the new 
Party platform and the overall appeal was to “‘tradition- 
al, bourgeois values.” 

Under the slogan “Everything will be better,” 
candidates Daniel Ortega and Sergio Ramirez offered 
a political and economic future that sounded like a 
Nicaraguan version of Sweden. They portrayed the 
Sandinistas as the party of peace, ready to provide 


7. Michael Kramer, “Anger, Bluff—and Cooperation,” Time, 
4 June 1990. 


for the people. However, they also hammered the U.S. 
as the primary cause of Nicaragua’s ills, and attacked 
Chamorro and UNO as U.S. puppets, contras without 
guns. Throughout 1989, Ortega and other ranking 
officials had stated the Sandinistas might hand over 
the government, but never power. By attacking UNO 
as a contra front, the Sandinistas were implicitly threat- 
ening a war-weary people that if Chamorro were elected, 
the war would continue. 


In effect, Carrion was conceding that 
a majority of Nicaraguans were not 
accepting the Sandinistas’ claim that 
their economic plight was the result of 
the contra war and the U.S. embargo. 


The most stunning innovation was the new Sandinis- 
ta style. Ortega discarded the drab olive military uni- 
form in favor of Italian leather jackets, flashy shirts, 
cowboy boots and jeans. The trademark designer glasses 
disappeared, replaced by contact lens. At Sandinista 
rallies, stages were constructed with a forward ramp 
so he could engage the crowds, primed for his arrival 
with the pop music sounds of Latin America and Miami, 
like a rock star. After his speeches, mothers were 
brought on stage to have there babies’ photographed 
with him by girls with Polaroids. Thousands of FSLN 
gifts, souvenirs, T-shirts and caps were handed out 
while Ortega autographed baseballs and hurled them 
into the audience. 

The giveaways were part of a populist, pork-barrel 
spending spree as the Sandinistas tumed the party 
and the government bureaucracy into a vast patronage 
network modeled on such famous political machines 
as Mexico’s ruling Institutional Revolutionary Party 
(PRI). In December, hundreds of thousands of children 
received toys, marked with the red-and-black colors 
of the FSLN, from the Sandinista army. Throughout 
the campaign, people were sent birthday telegrams 
signed by Ortega and promising everything from free 
housing to lower food prices. Similar promises arrived 
at people’s homes through mass mailings and automat- 
ed phone calls, campaign techniques unprecedented 
in Nicaragua. Land titles were ceremoniously handed 
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out to destitute urban squatters who were unaware 
the titles technically did not grant ownership. 

The dark side of the campaign was manifest in 
the surge of violent mob actions directed at UNO 
rallies and campaign workers. The interior ministry 
also engineered rumor campaigns to make voters be- 
lieve that despite the presence of international observ- 
ers, State security would know how people voted. UNO 
pollwatchers and candidates for municipal office were 
threatened with job loss or property confiscation if 
they did not resign. 

The Chamorro campaign, in turn, emphasized UNO’s 
commitment to political and economic freedom as the 
path to a stronger economy, and stressed that the 
balloting would be secret, that votes could actually 
make the promise of freedom a reality. Chamorro 
linked UNO with the democratic changes in Eastern 
Europe and Latin America, telling increasingly larger 
rallies that the election was part of the world struggle 
for democracy that joined Nicaraguans with Chileans, 
Poles and Czechs. She promised an open government 
and a nonpartisan civil service, and pledged reform, 
not rollback, of the existing land reform and social 
service programs. She pressed home the theme of 
national reconciliation and an end to internal conflict 
by stating the military draft would end on her first 
day in office and military spending would be drastically 
reduced. At the end of her speeches, she reminded 
those who had come and those who couldn’t that 
no matter what they heard or what pressures they 
felt, their vote was secret. 

After a promising start, the Chamorro campaign 
bogged down when she severely injured her knee in 
early January 1990 and was forced out of action for 
three weeks. When she returned to the campaign trail, 
surveys conducted by North American pollsters showed 
her trailing badly, and Ortega was on the stump al- 
ready declaring victory. However, despite having a 
full-length cast on one leg, she made all the remaining 
campaign stops and the momentum of her campaign 
began to mount again as UNO rallies grew successively 
larger. 

A key factor in the resurgence of the UNO cam- 
paign was the role played by the international ob- 
servers. From the registration period on, the U.N. and 
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the OAS maintained a permanent, coordinated presence 
of hundreds of trained observers, and issued regular 
reports drawing attention to Sandinista intimidation 
and campaign excesses. At times, the OAS, the U.N., 
and the Carter group actually intervened as mediators 
and negotiators to help level the playing field. Their 
presence also contributed to the professional perfor- 
mance of the semi-autonomous electoral commission. 

The observers’ strategy was to improve the nature 
of the electoral process, but forgo making any categori- 
cal judgements as to the fairness of the election until 
it was over. The Sandinistas therefore feared they might 
win, but have their victory judged illegitimate by those 
they needed to impress most. They did not stop using 
subtle forms of intimidation or taking excessive 
advantage of state resources and the media. But the 
use of violent tactics diminished, which gave confidence 
to those UNO supporters who had been afraid to 
participate in the campaign. 


UNO based its campaign on 
convincing people first, that their 
vote would count but they had to 

register, and second, that the 

balloting would be completely secret. 


Jimmy Carter intervened personally at a critical 
point in the campaign. One month before the election, 
and a week after Chamorro returned to the campaign 
trail, Carter made a three-day visit to Nicaragua during 
which he mediated discussions between UNO and the 
Sandinistas. When the negotiations ended, the San- 
dinistas had agreed to: halt intimidation practices, par- 
ticularly against UNO campaign workers and poll- 
watchers; extend the deadline for replacing pollwatchers 
who had resigned under intimidation; provide inter- 
national observers on election night with two extra 
copies of the results at each of the polling sites, signed 
by all pollwatchers present; and remove the bureau- 
cratic obstacles they had thrown up to block the re- 
lease of U.S. funds approved by Congress for UNO. 

Congress had approved in the fall of 1989 a total 
of $9 million to be distributed by the National En- 
dowment for Democracy (NED) in support of the 
electoral process. According to the NED program, $3.3 


million would be given to UNO, $1.8 million in direct 
aid and $1.5 million for the allied Institute for Electoral 
Promotion and Training (IPCE). In accordance with 
the Nicaraguan electoral law, a matching $1.8 million 
was to be given to the Nicaraguan electoral commis- 
sion. The remainder was earmarked to support inter- 
national observers and cover the costs of administering 
the program. As conditioned by Congress, UNO and 
IPCE could not spend the funds for campaign purposes, 
rather the aid was to be used for logistics, commun- 
ication, and general organizing, as well as voter edu- 
cation, public opinion surveys, and the training of 
pollwatchers. 

By the end of January, less than a month before 
the vote, UNO had received almost none of the fund- 
ing. After Carter’s intervention, most of the aid finally 
got through, although some of it too late to be effec- 
tive. Most importantly, however, UNO was able to 
carry out its pollwatcher program and on election day 
had nearly all the 4,391 polling stations covered. The 
release of the long-awaited funds also helped reassure 
restive party leaders the UNO alliance was worth the 
effort. The usual tension among the diverse UNO parties 
had heightened during Chamorro’s convalescence, and 
her campaign would not have survived a split in the 
alliance. 

The Chamorro campaign continued building momen- 
tum in February. UNO won the backing of Yatama, 
the Miskito Indian group representing a majority of 
the indigenous population on the Atlantic Coast. Yatama 
leader Brooklyn Rivera was made a member of 
Chamorro’s advisory group after UNO agreed to 
Yatama’s autonomy program. In the early years of 
the revolution, the Sandinistas attempted to impose 
authority on the Atlantic Coast through forced relo- 
cations and summary executions, provoking an armed 
rebellion. Later efforts to appease the population with 
offers of limited autonomy were rejected by Yatama. 

Critical support was provided by the traditional 
Catholic church. The church had been a major obstacle 
to the Sandinista effort to breed Marxist thinking in 
Nicaraguan society. The church never endorsed UNO, 
thereby maintaining its neutrality, but it had urged 
people to register in the fall, telling them it was their 
duty to vote. After the campaign began, the church 


told people not to succumb to pressure or fear, assuring 
them their vote was secret. Cardinal Miguel Obando 
y Bravo, arguably the most revered figure in the country, 
said he would be voting for the first time in his life. 
For most Nicaraguans, there could not have been a 
more powerful endorsement of the secret ballot. 


The Sandinistas were aware, too, 
that U.S. diplomacy, which had 
helped persuade Western European 
governments to condition their aid to 
Nicaragua on the holding of free and 
fair elections, was having an effect 
on the Soviet Union as well. 


The church also urged voters not to be swayed 
by those trying to gain influence through gifts or ma- 
terial rewards, a clear reference to the Sandinistas’ 
lavish giveaways. In one instance, 1,000 domestic 
housemaids were invited to a Sandinista-owned country 
club for dinner. In another, the Sandinista youth or- 
ganization handed out black-and-red condoms for 
Valentine’s Day. UNO, however, encouraged people 
to accept the T-shirts, caps, cigarette lighters, belt 
buckles, backpacks, farm tools, kitchen items and food, 
saying it was the only time the government had given 
them anything. UNO told them these things were paid 
for with state funds and therefore didn’t belong to 
the Sandinistas in the first place. In this way, UNO 
tapped the deep popular resentment against the San- 
dinista nomenklatura, the cadre of Party elites who 
flaunted their economic privileges while exhorting 
citizens to tighten their belts. A not uncommon sight 
in the last weeks of the campaign was people in 
Sandinista regalia surreptitiously flashing the index- 
finger hand sign of UNO to international observers 
and journalists. 


The eleventh hour 

UNO’s final campaign rally was held in Managua 
on 18 February and the Sandinistas used a variety 
of tactics to disrupt it. Chamorro could barely be heard 
because the government refused to release from customs 
the sound system UNO had rented from abroad. Bus 
and truck drivers hired by UNO to transport supporters 
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were threatened with losing their license. Roadblocks 
appeared on highways leading to the capital, public 
transportation in Managua was suddenly sparse, the 
train from the city of Masaya was canceled, and two 
opposition radio stations planning to broadcast the event 
were shut down for the day by the government. In 
a final effort to lure people away, the Sandinistas 
put the movie “Batman” and the Mike Tyson-Buster 
Douglas fight video on television during the rally. 
Nonetheless, observers estimated that between 50,000 
and 70,000 people turned out, making it the largest 
opposition rally ever under Sandinista rule. However, 
there were no aerial photographs to compare because 
the airplane hired by UNO was denied permission 
to take off. 


Chamorro linked UNO with the 
democratic changes in Eastern Europe 
and Latin America, telling increasingly 
larger rallies that the election was part 

of the world struggle for democracy 
that joined Nicaraguans with 
Chileans, Poles and Czechs. 


In February, the Sandinista campaign machine 
pushed into overdrive. However, with the arrival of 
an estimated 1,000 journalists from around the world, 
the Sandinistas were pressed to explain how their 
campaign was funded. Foreign diplomats and journal- 
ists living in Nicaragua estimated the Sandinistas were 
outspending UNO by at least five to one, perhaps 
as much as ten to one. The disparity was evident 
to newly arrived observers as Sandinista campaign 
propaganda—billboards, banners, posters—blanketed 
the country, while signs of the UNO campaign were 
few, even in Managua. There was also pressure from 
Oscar Arias who acknowledged in early February the 
Sandinistas were taking unfair advantage, stating, 
“There’s no separation between the army, government 
and political party and they can use all the resources 
of the state to their benefit.” * 

In response, the Sandinistas announced on 20 
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February they had spent $6.4 million for their cam- 
paign, with roughly half the funds coming from the 
sale of domestic bonds and the other half from solidar- 
ity contributions from abroad. According to electoral 
council records, however, the Sandinistas had reported 
receiving only about $300,000 from abroad. Regard- 
ing the use of state resources and the military, the 
Sandinistas said the Party would pay back the state 
for expenses incurred, a promise still unfulfilled by 
June 1990. 

The Sandinista’s eleventh hour spending spree was 
accompanied by a series of unexpected political con- 
cessions. They promised to eliminate the unpopular 
Soviet-style exit visa requirement, although not for 
draft-eligible males. They announced they would re- 
lease the more than 1,000 known political prisoners, 
as well as thirty-nine ex-members of the National Guard, 
a clear attempt to undercut Chamorro who had promised 
to free all political prisoners. And Ortega announced 
that priests would be allowed for the first time to 
say mass at prisons and military bases, one of a series 
of gestures by Ortega to portray himself as being 
on a friendly basis with the Catholic church, despite 
a decade-long attempt by the Sandinistas to neutralize 
its influence in heavily Catholic Nicaragua. 

At their final campaign rally on 21 February the 
Sandinistas put their political machine on full display. 
Observers estimated the crowd at approximately 
300,000, as the Sandinistas mobilized the municipal 
bus fleet and state and military vehicles to bring people 
to the grassy, lakeside plaza. Sandinista jingles blared 
from high-powered speaker systems set up overnight 
on the beds of tractor-trailer trucks parked at every 
major intersection. At the rally, the crowd danced 
to the live music of international reggae star Jimmy 
Cliff and American pop star Jackson Browne, and 
marveled at the appearance of Bianca Jagger. Finally, 
Ortega appeared, bounding across the stage, sleeves 
rolled above the elbows, a Nicaraguan Bruce 
Springsteen. 

In his final speech, Ortega referred to himself as 
“the president-elect.” He stressed the themes of peace 
and prosperity, but there was an evident threat in his 
broadsides against UNO, as there had been throughout 
the campaign. He never referred to Chamorro, but 


attacked UNO as the reincarnation of Somoza and 
the National Guard. He stated that if UNO came to 
power, “they will murder all of us.” Referring to the 
assigned positions on the ballot for UNO and the 
Sandinista Front, he called on Nicaraguans 


..to give their vote to peace, because voting in 
box one means voting for Nicaragua’s de- 
stabilization, voting for war, voting for Somocis- 
mo, voting for the contras. Instead, voting in 
box five means voting for Nicaragua’s stability, 
for economic stability, for social stability. 


He followed this exhortation with readings from 
the Bible and a prayer to God that he be given, like 
Solomon in his dream, “the wisdom to govern.” Before 
the chant-counter-chant exercise with the crowd that 
ended the speech, Ortega hailed “the mothers of 
Nicaragua,” promising that with the Sandinistas in 
power they would never be left alone, an obvious 
attempt to allay the fears of women with draft-age 
sons, but without lifting the draft. 


Not all the pollsters were wrong 
On 25 February under the coordinated eyes of ap- 


proximately 1,000 mobile observers from the OAS, 
the U.N. and the Carter group, 86.1 percent of regis- 
tered voters cast their ballots, 94 percent of which 
were valid. Violeta Chamorro received 54.7 percent 
of the valid vote and Daniel Ortega, 40.8 percent. 
The eight other parties on the ballot received a com- 
bined total of 4.5 percent. 

UNO won by a slightly smaller margin in the vot- 
ing for the National Assembly, taking 51 seats. The 
Sandinistas won 38 seats, with the remaining two going 
to smaller parties. As a presidential candidate with 
more than one percent of the vote, Daniel Ortega 
would also get a seat in the assembly. UNO won 
a larger majority in the voting for over 100 muni- 
cipal governments, including the capital city of 
Managua, because according to the electoral law, the 
slate with the most votes, even if only a plurality, 
automatically received half the municipal council seats. 

Chamorro won in eight out of the nation’s nine 
regions, losing only in southern Rio San Juan, the 
smallest region in the country. She won overwhelmingly 


in the farming and ranching regions of Matagalpa, 
Jinotega, Boaco and Chontales, areas that were contra 
strongholds at the height of the war, and in both Atlan- 
tic Coast regions. In Region III, which includes Man- 
agua and comprises nearly a third of the national pop- 
ulation, she won by nearly eleven percentage points. 


A key factor in the resurgence of the 
UNO campaign was the role played by 
the international observers...Jimmy 
Carter intervened personally at a 
critical point in the campaign. 


These results confirmed the projections made six 
months earlier by UNO strategists and by the San- 
dinistas’ Carlos Carrion. Carrion’s prediction that the 
Sandinistas would do badly among peasants and the 
urban poor proved to be correct. UNO swept the farming 
regions and, although there was no reliable exit polling 
conducted, Barricada, the Sandinista party newspaper, 
admitted UNO outpaced the Sandinistas in the poor 
neighborhoods of Managua.° 

Both Carrion and UNO strategists had estimated 
solid support for the Sandinistas at between 30 and 
40 percent of the electorate. Given the final result 
of the election, that means either the Sandinista mega- 
campaign won few converts, or the Sandinistas’ base 
support was even lower than Carrion and UNO had 
thought. In the last week of the campaign, UNO 
Strategists told observers that according to privately 
commissioned polls conducted by Costa Rican com- 
panies, their basic strategy of convincing people to 
overcome their fear of intimidation and believe in 
the secret ballot had succeeded. They flatly predicted 
a fifteen-point UNO victory. Chamorro’s margin of 
victory was 13.9 percentage points. 

The outcome of the election also confirmed that 
the wide disparity among the pre-election polls result- 
ed from the different approaches taken by North 
American and Latin American pollsters, approaches 
based on different perceptions of the nature of Nic- 
araguan society under Sandinista rule. In the twelve 
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months preceding the election, there were twenty-seven 
opinion polls conducted in Nicaragua by domestic and 
foreign companies, with fourteen showing the San- 
dinistas ahead. Of the last nine conducted, five showed 
Ortega leading Chamorro, and four showed Chamorro 
ahead. The five polls favoring Ortega, in fact giving 
him an apparently overwhelming lead, were carried 
out by North American firms. The four polls favor- 
ing Chamorro, giving her an edge of between seven 
and fifteen percentage points, were carried out by Lat- 
in American firms. 


The crowd danced to the live music 
of international reggae star Jimmy 
Cliff and American pop star 
Jackson Browne, and marveled 
at the appearance of Bianca Jagger. 
Finally, Ortega appeared, bounding 
across the stage, sleeves rolled 
above the elbows, a Nicaraguan 
Bruce Springsteen. 


The key difference was that Latin American firms 
brought in their own supervisors and interviewers, all 
clearly identified as being citizens of other countries. 
The North American companies subcontracted the work 
to two Nicaraguan firms that used Nicaraguan inter- 
viewers. The Latin Americans understood that for over 
a decade, Nicaragua had been a country where the 
interior ministry had penetrated every sector of soci- 
ety down to the neighborhood block level, where 
thousands of people had passed through the Sandinista 
prison system and state security interrogations centers 
on the grounds of mere suspicion. The Latin American 
pollsters believed Nicaraguans would not express an 
opinion contrary to the government to another Nic- 
araguan, and therefore brought in their own crews. 

Some of the Latin American pollsters identified 
themselves with UNO or had their fieldworkers sim- 
ulate a secret ballot to reassure those being inter- 
viewed. Both techniques were used in the UNO-com- 
missioned polls that proved to be accurate. One Polish 
journalist used an even more unorthodox technique, 
at least by North American standards, but found it 
to be effective. Suspicious when a majority of people 
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he interviewed said they would vote for Ortega, he 
began asking them for an old newspaper to wrap the 
fruit he was carrying. After a week, during which 
most of those who said they were voting for Ortega 
retrieved a copy of La Prensa from inside their homes, 
he predicted that Chamorro would win the election. 

The North American pollsters apparently felt 
confident because they subcontracted to Nicaraguan 
firms that claimed to be independent of the government, 
but that was only technically true. The firm used most 
often was affiliated with one of the Nicaraguan uni- 
versities. Nicaraguans know the Sandinistas have 
controlled the universities in Nicaragua since the early 
1980s. Therefore, even if the poll were carried out 
in a completely professional manner, people would 
still feel they were being questioned by the govern- 
ment, in which case they would be prone to tell the 
questioner what they thought the government wanted 
to hear, in other words, to lie. That would account 
for the Ortega’s huge lead in the North American 
polls. 

The North American polls had the most resonance 
among casual observers, Sandinista sympathizers, and 
the Sandinistas themselves. Foreign journalists and 
diplomats who live in Nicaragua and understand the 
nature of society under the Sandinistas did not believe 
the North American polls. However, because of the 
Sandinistas’ display of organizational strength and 
unbridled spending, many experienced observers 
weren’t convinced by the Latin American polls either 
and called the race a toss-up. But money and or- 
ganizational power do not necessarily translate into 
votes in a secret-ballot election, as the fallen Communist 
parties of Easter Europe can attest. 


Challenges ahead 

The electoral defeat of the Sandinistas is only a first 
step toward a full transition to democracy in Nicaragua. 
The Chamorro government faces enormous economic 
and political challenges, and a tough, unbowed San- 
dinista opposition primed to take advantage of setbacks 
and failures. The 25 February election proved that 
a majority of Nicaraguans aspire to democracy, but 
the dual tasks of reconstructing the economy and 
strengthening democratic institutions will require swift 


and concerted assistance, both economic and political, 
from the international democratic community, partic- 
ularly the U.S. 

In the last decade, the Nicaraguan economy has 
lost half its value. A confidential study commissioned 
in 1989 by the Sandinistas, compiled by foreign 
economists and underwritten by Sweden, showed that 
since 1979, consumption had been cut by more than 
70 percent and per-capita output had fallen below 
that of Haiti, making it the poorest country in the 
hemisphere and one of the poorest in the world.” 
In 1988, there was a $579 million foreign-trade deficit 
representing one-third of total national income. The 
deficit was largely financed through Soviet assistance. 

In the last five years, the Nicaraguan economy has 
been dependent almost totally on the Soviet Union 
and other Eastern bloc assistance. Because of the 
political changes in Eastern Europe, aid from those 
countries was falling off even before the election. As 
expected, the Soviet Union maintained its level of 
economic assistance after 1987. At the end of 1989, 
however, it apparently hedged its bets against a pos- 
sible Sandinista election loss by making no economic 
commitments beyond 1990, then frontloading the bulk 
of its aid into the first half of the year. Moscow 
immediately recognized Chamorro’s victory and 
promised to fulfill its economic commitments after 
the transfer of power. In the months after Chamorro’s 
25 April inauguration, however, the exact nature of 
those commitments, the status of approximately thirty 
joint Soviet-Nicaraguan economic projects, and Mos- 
cow’s position on Nicaragua’s estimated $2 billion 
debt to the Soviet Union, remained unclear. 

With the Soviet Union positioned to end its eco- 
nomic assistance, the Chamorro government confronts 
an impending oil crunch. Sandinista officials stated 
in January 1990 that oil deliveries from the Soviet 
Union were only guaranteed through June; unlike in 
1987, they were telling the truth. The Chamorro gov- 
emment will therefore have to find other sources fast, 
the main option being to seek renewed eligibility for 
oil purchases from Mexico and Venezuela under the 
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1980 San Jose accord. That means renegotiating the 
terms of repayment on the debts to those two countries 
incurred by the former government. Nicaragua’s oil 
debt to Venezuela is $143 million, with an estimated 
$300 million owed to Mexico. 

UNO’s market-oriented economic program origi- 
nally called for nearly $2 billion in economic assistance, 
with $300 million for start-up, and at least $500 mil- 
lion annually for three years thereafter. Given the overall 
tightening of U.S. purse strings, however, the Chamorro 
government is operating with more realistic expec- 
tations, while looking to Western Europe, Latin America 
and Japan. 


The Latin American pollsters believed 
Nicaraguans would not express an 
opinion contrary to the government to 
another Nicaraguan, and therefore 
brought in their own crews. 


Nations interested in providing assistance to 
Nicaragua, particularly the U.S., should not delay if 
they want their support to be effective. Not only is 
the already destitute economy going to be hit by the 
end of Soviet subsidies, but if it worsens in the near 
term, the Chamorro government will pay a political 
price. The Sandinista media gave wide coverage to 
the drawn-out foreign aid debate in Congress that held 
up U.S. assistance to Nicaragua, and ridiculed the 
Chamorro government for making impossible economic 
promises during the campaign. In Latin America, there 
are stronger governments than Chamorro’s, with weak- 
er political opponents, that are nonetheless in pre- 
carious positions because of their inability to sustain 
the promise of democracy with economic improvement. 

Nations that do provide assistance should tailor 
aid packages for the most efficient use. Although the 
Chamorro government needs direct assistance in the 
form of loans, credits and balance-of-payment supports, 
U.S. experience in El Salvador is an example of the 
danger of injecting a preponderance of funds into 
government bureaucracies and a small circle of bigger 
businesses. These kinds of arrangements often result 
in an inadequate economic stimulus and further capital 
flight. They also breed political resentment, which could 
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have a disastrous effect in Nicaragua. Although private 
business gave its support to UNO and must play a 
key role in rejuvenating the economy, UNO’s voting 
base was primarily independent trade unions, peas- 
ants, small entrepreneurs, and the poor and unemployed. 
Many of these groups are represented directly by parties 
in UNO’s ungainly coalition, or by organizations that 
backed UNO. The Sandinistas could think of no better 
political opportunities than having these social sectors 
left out of an economic recovery and UNO unraveling. 


The election proved that a majority of 
Nicaraguans aspire to democracy, but 
the dual tasks of reconstructing the 
economy and strengthening 
democratic institutions will require 
swift and concerted assistance, both 
economic and political, from the 
international democratic community, 
particularly the U.S. 


Therefore, in order to encourage greater pluralism 
in Nicaragua, donor nations should consider the ap- 
proach outlined by the Sanford Commission,’ among 
others, for a Nicaraguan Development Coordinating 
Commission that will bring together representatives 
from business, labor, government, and possibly other 
groups to plan and manage national reconstruction. 
Another way to ensure that aid gets to people outside 
Managua is to involve the newly elected municipal 
governments in development programs. The U.S. Mu- 
nicipalities in Action program, which makes direct 
grants to municipal governments instead of going 
through the national aid bureaucracy, proved to be 
very effective in El Salvador once it was underway. 

Also needed is a plan for direct aid to rural de- 
velopment projects to ensure the reintegration of the 
contras and their families in the areas where they 
once lived. Aid packages should also include provi- 
sions for Nicaragua’s huge informal economy—micro- 
grants and loans for the small entrepreneurs, market 
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ladies and independent craftsmen who survived every 
Sandinista attempt to suppress them. 

Finally, significant aid and especially training should 
be devoted to strengthening Nicaragua’s fragile dem- 
ocratic institutions and building new ones where they 
have been destroyed. No economic recovery will last 
unless civil strife is eliminated, and that means fostering 
the full participation of citizens in local and national 
decision-making, and providing effective public admin- 
istration and justice. 


Unbowed Sandinistas 

After their electoral defeat, the Sandinistas tried to 
find their bearings. Those who saw the total dejection 
of Daniel Ortega and the Sandinista leadership when 
Ortega made his concession speech early on the moming 
of 26 February know the Sandinistas did not expect 
to lose. In the immediate aftermath, they appeared 
uncertain about how to approach, or even whether 
to accept, the role of an opposition party in a democratic 
system. 

During the night before Ortega conceded the election, 
there were probably hard-line voices in the Sandinista 
National Directorate in favor of annulling the election. 
If so, they would have been supported by many San- 
dinista militants who were in the streets demanding 
it. But it appears Ortega had the backing of a majority 
in the leadership in deciding that the isolation of a 
Cuba, which would have been the result had the 
Sandinistas not accepted the outcome of the election, 
was untenable. 

The Sandinistas’ success as a Marxist-Leninist 
organization—seizing power with a membership of 
less than 1,000, then maintaining it for over a decade 
—was largely the result of political deception and 
tactical improvisation. It is therefore not easy to 
determine what course they intended to follow had 
they won the election, or the course they intend to 
follow now. Their attempts, beginning in 1988, to 
restart the economy by applying capitalist economics 
suggest they opted to follow Gorbachev’s domestic 
model—address the necessity of economic reform, 
without relinquishing political power. 

However, during a campaign in which they por- 
trayed themselves as a party of peace, the Sandinistas 


OY 


sent large amounts of arms to the Marxist-Leninist 
guerrillas in El Salvador for their November 1989 
offensive, suggesting that, like Fidel Castro, they had 
not given up their commitment to “revolutionary inter- 
nationalism.” It is therefore not inconceivable the San- 
dinistas considered following the Gorbachev model 
at home, and the Castro foreign policy model abroad 
when opportunities presented themselves. On 9 Feb- 
ruary, a little more than two weeks before the election, 
Tomas Borge, the Sandinista interior minister, was 
in Havana ridiculing those who had abandoned Marx- 
ism-Leninism and calling on true believers to “place 
on combat readiness our ideological reserves.”” 


After the election, Ortega seemed to 
be trying to hold the Sandinistas 
together, sounding hard-line and 
intransigent about the transition 

in one moment, and committed toa 

peaceful transfer of power the next. 


But Borge is the leader of the hard-line faction 
of the Sandinista National Directorate and his tactical 
disagreements with the more flexible group headed 
by Daniel Ortega and his brother, Humberto, are well 
known. With state power no longer available to divide 
up and keep all in the leadership satisfied, tactical 
differences might become more profound. There may 
in fact already be an internal division within the 
leadership between those subscribing to Castro’s world- 
view and those favoring Gorbachev’s, a division that 
would mirror splits that have occurred on the left 
throughout Latin America in recent years. 

After the election, Ortega seemed to be trying to 
hold the Sandinistas together, sounding hard-line and 
intransigent about the transition in one moment, and 
committed to a peaceful transfer of power the next. 
It was no easier to determine Ortega’s intentions than 
it is Gorbachev’s. Nonetheless, it was evident he was 
angling to engineer changes in the Sandinista Front, 
from a tightly disciplined, vertically structured Lenin- 
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ist organization of approximately 40,000, toward a 
mass political party more in the Latin American tradi- 
tion. Such a structure would be more effective in 
contesting the UNO government, both in the short 
term and in the next scheduled election in 1996. 

However, many members of the Sandinista Front 
were balking, apparently unwilling or unable to alter 
deeply ingrained Marxist-Leninist beliefs. The apparent 
split personality in the Sandinista leadership reaches 
down through the Sandinista cadres. If Ortega cannot 
maintain unity with the Sandinistas now out of power, 
a hard-line Sandinista faction might break off. If it 
has the support of elements in the military and the 
interior ministry that refuse to respect the Chamorro 
government, a retum to civil strife is possible. It is 
exactly that type of scenario that has made the contras 
reluctant to disarm until the government has shown 
it can exert authority over the nation’s armed forces. 

If Ortega is serious about retaining his status in 
Latin America as a statesman, status obtained ironically 
by conceding defeat, and if he hopes to seek a return 
to power democratically in 1996, then he can continue 
to move the Sandinista Front in the direction of a 
strong opposition party that respects the authority of 
the democratically elected government in power. But 
if he still believes in the historic mission of Marxism- 
Leninism and the use of force to accomplish it, then 
instruments remain at his disposal to follow that road 
if he determines domestic and international conditions 
are conducive. 


A shaky transition 
To ensure a peaceful transfer of power, Chamorro 


and her small circle of close advisors opened negoti- 
ations with the Sandinistas days after the election. 
Chamorro had promised national reconciliation dur- 
ing her campaign, and her advisors, particularly her 
son-in-law and campaign chief, Antonio Lacayo, 
believed that some degree of Sandinista cooperation 
would be necessary for the new government to 
implement its economic reform program. The main 
consideration during the negotiations was control of 
the military and the interior ministry. 

The terms of the transition agreement were not 
completed until Chamorro’s 25 April inauguration, 
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when it was announced that Chamorro herself would 
replace Humberto Ortega as defense minister in the 
new cabinet. Ortega, however, would remain chief 
of the army for an indefinite period. The agreement 
also provided for the resignation of Tomas Borge as 
interior ministry and his replacement by Carlos Hur- 
tado, a member of Chamorro’s inner circle. 

The retention of Humberto Ortega as army chief, 
however, alienated a majority of UNO’s fourteen 
political parties. Many had publicly advocated abolish- 
ing the military altogether, as in Costa Rica, but the 
UNO political commission, including Vice President- 
elect Godoy, had been left out of the closed negotia- 
tions with the Sandinistas. In protest, two UNO party 
leaders who were offered cabinet positions, turned 
them down. 


Prior to leaving office, the 
Sandinistas imposed a series of 
laws allowing them to retain 
significant control over the 
government bureaucracy, the 
universities, and much of the 
broadcast media. 


The transition agreement also threatened to forestall 
the demobilization of the contras. On 19 April, the 
incoming government, the Sandinistas and the contras 
reached an agreement for an immediate ceasefire and 
complete contra disarmament by 10 June. After the 
inauguration, the contras were to gather in seven small 
“security zones” protected by United Nations peace- 
keeping forces and begin tuming in their weapons. 
By the first week in May, most of the 14,000 contra 
soldiers had entered the security zones, but they re- 
fused to disarm until Humberto Ortega was removed 
from his command. 

A new round of talks between the Chamorro goy- 
emment and the contras produced a second agreement 
on 6 May. The contras agreed to begin disarming 
in exchange for a government commitment to announce 
a plan to reduce the size of the army on 10 June, 
the deadline for contra disarmament, and a 
reconfirmation that Ortega’s command of the army 
was temporary. The government also promised to 
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guarantee the safety of former contras and 40,000 
family members, provide land for their resettlement, 
and allow them to form a political party. However, 
the 6 May agreement broke down a week later when 
the Sandinistas initiated a public employee strike that 
paralyzed the country. 

Prior to leaving office, the Sandinistas imposed 
a series of laws allowing them to retain significant 
control over the government bureaucracy, the uni- 
versities, and much of the broadcast media. They 
amended the civil service law to give sweeping job 
protection to the government work force controlled 
by Sandinista unions and to high-ranking Sandinista 
bureaucrats. When the Chamorro government sus- 
pended the law in the second week of May as part 
of its overall reform program, the Sandinistas ordered 
a strike, carrying out their oft-stated threat to “govern 
from below” despite their defeat at the polls. At a 
12 May press conference in Managua, Daniel Ortega 
referred to the reforms as “dictatorial, antidemocratic 
and unconstitutional,” warming that the new govern- 
ment’s policies “could lead to civil war.’% 

The Chamorro government at first labeled the strike 
illegal, but eventually agreed to negotiate. The work 
stoppage was costing the already bankrupt government 
over $3 million a day. When the Sandinistas turned 
over power, they left behind only $3 million in liquid 
hard-currency reserves, the same amount left behind 
by Somoza in 1979, and a total foreign debt of over 
$10 billion dollars. At the same time, the $300 million 
emergency aid package proposed by the Bush ad- 
ministration had been attached to an overall foreign 
and domestic spending bill whose passage had stalled 
amid Capitol Hill debate. 

When an agreement was announced ending the three- 
day strike, the Sandinistas declared victory. In reality, 
however, they had achieved only a modest salary 
increase. The government did agree to reinstate the 
civil service law, but within days the UNO majority 
in the National Assembly had revised it, giving the 
government the right to dismiss high-level employees 


13. Agence France Presse report appearing as “Ortega ataca 
al gobierno de Chamorro,” El Nuevo Herald (Miami), 13 
May 1990. 


and greater freedom to reorganize the bureaucracy. 
The strike had served to ease the strains between the 
government and UNO as the coalition united around 
Chamorro against the Sandinista effort to weaken her 
rule, not what the Sandinistas intended. 


Following Chamorro’s inauguration, 
the Sandinistas demonstrated 
they were more inclined to seize 
every opportunity to undermine her 
government, rather than assist in 
a full transition to democracy. 


The Sandinistas threatened more strikes if the 
goverment went ahead with its reform program, but 
the May stoppage appeared to have weakened their 
unions. Sandinista union officials claimed more than 
50,000 workers had gone out on strike. But the strike 
was actually an employee lockout, in which a few 
thousand Sandinista militants took over buildings and 
prevented nonstrikers from going to work. In the 
aftermath, water utility workers, who did not take 
part in the strike, distanced themselves from the 
Sandinista Workers Central (CST), the Sandinista labor 
confederation. And bus drivers, bank employees and 
hospital workers appeared ready to join labor federa- 
tions supportive of the government. 

A new round of strikes would also involve politi- 
cal risks for the Sandinistas. Although some observe- 
rs perceived the strikes as a blow to Chamorro’s pres- 
tige, the May stoppage appeared more to alienate the 
general public by obstructing services such as tele- 
phones and public transport. A majority of Nicaraguans 
had voted for Chamorro and seemed to want her 
government to have a chance to turn the economy 
around without Sandinista interference. Her prospects 
for doing so were greatly enhanced when Congress 
finally passed the $300 million aid package on 24 
May. The package included $47 million for contra 
resettlement, which was expected to aid the govern- 
ment in securing a new disarmament agreement with 
the contras. 

By the end of May, however, it appeared unlikely 
the contras would be fully disarmed by 10 June. The 
Sandinista media were pressuring Chamorro to use 


the army, still headed by Humberto Ortega, against 
the contras if they failed to disarm by the original 
deadline, a transparent attempt to disrupt the goy- 
emment’s effort to demilitarize the country. With the 
Sandinistas threatening force, the contras were more 
reluctant to demobilize, increasing the pressure on 
the government from both sides. 

Following Chamorro’s inauguration, the Sandinis- 
tas demonstrated they were more inclined to seize 
Opportunities to undermine her government, rather than 
assist in a full transition to democracy. It was therefore 
evident that for such a transition to be completed, 
the vigilance and support of the international demo- 
cratic community, which played a critical role during 
the electoral process, would have to continue. #& 
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ated dictator Daniel Ortega 

was ousted in Nicaragua’s 

elections in February 1990 by 
an American widow. Violeta Barrios 
de Chamorro’s coalition destroyed the 
Marxist Sandinistas after years of 
tyrannical rule. The career of this 
extraordinary woman began in 1978 
when her husband, publisher Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro Cardenal was 
murdered after his newspaper, La 
Prensa, attacked dictator Anastasio 
Somoza. 

This is the story of La Prensa, 
and its role as the conscience of 
Nicaragua. Written by the brother-in- 
law of Violeta Barrios de Chamorro, 
it tells of the role of the newspaper in a nation 
oppressed by one dictatorship and then another. 

Jaime Chamorro Cardenal, a top editor of the 
paper with which his family has been involved for 
decades, tells of the struggle to maintain an honest 
and critical relationship with his readers while at the 
same time maintaining the foothold on a rocky and 
ever-changing political terrain. 


Jaime Chamorro Cardenal 


The book details past and present 
governmental abuse of Nicaraguan 
civil liberties, human rights, and press 
censorship. In so doing, it gives a 
compelling account of Nicaragua’s two 
twentieth-century dictatorships—and 
how one newspaper managed to 
challenge and frighten both. 


“if you want to read a very telling 
account of the Sandinista regime, get 
hold of a copy of the book by Jaime 
Chamorro Cardenal...La Prensa: The 
Republic of Paper gives a remarkable 
insight into the intimidation and thug- 
gery of the Sandinistas.” 

—Barbara Amiel 

The Times, (of London) 


“La Prensa is not just a newspaper. It has become a 
metaphor for the valiant struggle of stubborn journal- 
ists against dictatorships of both the Right and the 


Left. It is impossible to read La Prensa: The Repub- 


lic of Paper and not think of the incredible courage 
of these Nicaraguan men and women who pose words 
and truth against guns and propaganda. 


—Georgie Ann Geyer, syndicated columnist 
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